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Ez LTHOUGH there are fereral er- 


523 cellent perſons of the church of Eng- 
RS 
r 


gate the goſpel in foreign parts, who 


have even combined into ſocieties for that very 
purpoſe, and given great encourage ment, not on 
Jor Engliſh miſſionaries in the Weit-Indies, but alſo, 
for the reformed of other nations, led by their e“ 
ample, to FE in the Eaſt: It is 


nevertheleſs acknowledged, that there is at this 


dap, but little ſenſe of religion, and a moſt noto- 
___ rijous corruption of manners, in the Engliſh colonies 
 Ffertled on the continent of America; and the iflands. 
It is alſo acknowledged, that the goſpel hath hi- 
| _ therto made but a very inconſiderable progteſs a- 
mong the neighbouring Americans, who ſtill con- 
tinue in much-what the ſame ignorance and bar- 
bariſm, in which we found them above a hundred 


"3 3 


years ago. 
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land, whoſe good intentions and endea- 
vours have not been wanting to propa- 


9 
=, 


upon a point, that 1 have long conſider 


known to be often the caſe. 


I ſhall therefore venture to ſubmit wy thoughts 
'd, to better 


vourably hearkned to, which is propoſed for the 


remedy of theſe evils. Now in order to effect this, 

it ſhould ſeem the natural proper method, to pro- 

| vide, in the firſt place, a conſtant ſupply of worthy 
clergy-men for the Engliſh churches in thoſe parts; 

and in the ſecond place, a like conſtant ſupply ot 

__ zealous miſſionaries well fitted for propagating Chri- 


ſtianity among the ſavages. A 


ways „ 


For though the ſureſt means to reform the morals, 
and ſaften the behaviour of men, be, to preach to 

them the pure uncorrupt doctrine of the goſpel], yet 
it cannot be denied that the ſucceſs of preaching de- 


pendeth in good meaſure on the character and skill 


ofs the preacher: Foraſmuch as mankind are more 
apt to copy characters than to practiſe precepts, ane 
foraſmuch as argument, to attain its full {trength, 
doth not leſs require the life of zeal, than the 
weigbt of reaſon ; and the ſame doctrine, which 
mazketh great impreſſion, when delivered with de- 
cency and addreſs, loſeth very much of its force 
by paſſing through aukward or unskilful hands. 
No the clergy ſent over to America have pro-. 
ved, too many of them, very meanly qualified both _ 
in learning and morals for the diſcharge of their of. 
 fice. And indeed little can be expected from the 
example or inſtruction of thoſe, who quit their 
native country on no other motive, than that they 
are not able to procure a livelihood in it, which is 


To this may be imputed the ſmall care that hath. 


been taken to convert the negroes of our planta- 
tions, Who, to the infamy of England, and ſcandal 
of the world, continue Heathen under Chriſtian ma 
ſters, and in Chriſtian conntries. Which cou'd ne- 
ver be, if our planters were rightly inſtructed and _ 
made ſenſible, that they diſappointed their own bap- 
iiſm by denying it to thoſe who belong to them: 


That 


4% 


8 That it would be of advantage to their affairs, to 


to have ſlaves who ſhould obey 172 all things their 
maſters according te 1 ng not with eye ſervice 


as 17 thi ers, but, in ſingleneſs of heart as fear- 
iu J. 


better ſlaves by being Chriſtia. 


And though it be allowed that fore of the clergy 

in our colonies have approved themſelves men of 
merit, it will at the ſame time be allowed, that 

the molt zealous and able miſſionary from England 
muſt find himſelf but ill qualified for converting the 
American Heathen, if we confider the difference of 

language, their wild way of living, and above all, 


the great u and prejudice which ſavage na- 
tions have towards foreigners, or innovations intro- 


_ duced by them 


Theſe conſiderations make it evident, that a col- 
lege or ſeminary in thoſe parts is very much wanted, 
and therefore the providing ſuch a ſcminary, is 
cCearneſtly propoſed and recommended to all thoſe, 
who have it in their power, to contribute to ſo _ 
good a work. By this, two ends would be ob- 
„„ 
FTirſt, the youth of our Engliſh plantations might 
be themſelves fitted for the miniltry ; and men of _ 
merit would be then glad to fill the churches of 
their native country, which are now a drain tor 


the very dregs and refuſe of ours. 


At preſent, there arc, I am told, many churches 

vacant in our plantatiors, and many very ill fup- 
plicd ; vor can all the vigilance and wiſdom of that 
great prelate, whoſe peculiar care it is, prevent 
this, ſo long as the aforeſaid churches are ſupplied 


= 2 from England. „ 


And ſupplied they muſt be, with ſuch as can be 
poick'd up in England or Ireland, till a nurſery of 
T Tor the education of the natives is founded. 
Tuis indeed might provide a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
learned and exemplary paſtors 3 and what _— 


le arning 


| hat goſpel liberty conſiſts with temporal 
ſervitude : and that their ſlaves would only become 
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It is propoſed to admit into the aforeſaid college 
only ſuch ſavages as are under ten years of age, 
belore evil habits have taken a deep root ; and yet 
not ſo early as to prevent retaining their mothe f 
| tongue, which ſhould be preſerved by intercourſe = 
nm TE HET 
It is further propoſed, to ground cheſe young 
Americans n in religion and morality, and 
to give them a good 
Particularly of eloquence, hiſtory, and practical 
mathematicks: to which it may not be improper 
do ii fome . 
If there were a 5 
ſuch miſſionaries ſent abroad into their reſpective 
countries, after they had received the degree of 
_ maſter of arts in the aforeſaid college, and holy 
borders in England, (till ſuch time as epiſcopacy : 
de cfiablithed in thoſe parts) it is hardly wobe = 
| doubted, but, in a little time the world would ſee = 
good and great effects theteof, 


need not ſay. „ 
Secondly, the children of ſavage Americans, 
brought up in ſuch a ſeminary, and well inſtructed 


in religion and learning, might make the ableſt and 
propereſt miſſionaries for ſpreading the goſpel a- 
mong their countrymen ; who would be leſs apt to 
ſuſpect, and readier to embrace a doctrine recom- 
mended by neighbouts or relations, men of their 
don blood and language, than if it were propoſed 
by foreigners, who would not improbably be 
thought to have deſigns on the liberty or property 
J!; mn ne ra 8 
Ihe young ere en et for this purpoſe, 
may, in the beginning be procurec 
able methods from thoſe ſavage nations, which 
border on our colonies, and are in friendſhip with _ 
us. of by taking captive the children of our ene- 


, either by peace- 


tincture of other learning; 


early ſupply of ten or a dozen 


Fos, 


For, to any conſidering man, the employing Ame- 
rican miſſionaries for the converſion of America, 
Will, of all others, appear the molt likely method 
to ſucceed; eſpecially if care be taken, that, du- 
ring the whole courſe of their education, an eye 
| ſhould be had to their miſſion; that they ſhould 

be taught betimes to confider themſelves as trained 


: 


up in that ſole view, without any other proſpe&t of 


5 provilion, or employment; that a zeal for religion, 
and love of their country, ſhould be early and con- 
ſtantly inſtilled into their minds, by repeated le- 
cCtures and admonitions; that they fuld not "I Y 

de incited by the common topics of religion and 

nature, but farther animated and enflamed by the 
great examples, in paſt ages, of publick ſpirit and 


Voirtue, to reſcue their countrymen from their ſavage 


manners, to a liſe ofcivility and religion. 


I f his majeſty would graciquily pleaſe to grant 
9 0 a charter for a college to be ere ed in a proper 


| beſoonraifed, by the contribution of well-diſpoſed 


_ perſons, ſufficient for building and cndowing the 
fame. For as the neceflary expence would be 


mall, fo there are men of religion and humanity 
in England, who would be pleaſed to ſee any de- 
fign fet forward for the glory of God and the good 

A ſmall expence would ſuffice to ſubſiſt and 


ple manner, ſuch as might make it e Agr them 


do return to the coarſe and poor methods of life in 


uſe among their countrymen ; and nothing can con- 


tribute more to leſſen this expence, than a judicious 


choice of the ſituatlon, where the ſeminary is to 


Many things ought tobe conſidered in the choice 
of a fituation, It ſhould be in a good air; in a 
place where e are cheap and plenty; where 
an intercourſe might eafily be kept up with all 
parts ot America and the itlands ; in a place of fo 


_ educate the American miſſionaries in a plain fim- 
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curity, not expoſed to the inſults of pyrates, ſavages, 


or other enemies; where there is no great trade, 
which might tempt the readers or fellows of the 


college to become merchants, to the negle& of 


their proper buſineſs; where there are neither ri- 


ches nor luxury to divert, or leſſen their a plica- 
tion, or to make them uneaſy and diſſatisſied with 


a homely frugal ſybliſtence : laſtly, where the in 


habitants, if ſuch a place may be found, are noted 
for innocence and fimplicity of manners. I need 
not ſay of how great importance this point would 


bs. toward: apang 26 neal 95 OOO ſtudents, 
and what mighty influence it muſt have on the 


1 evident the college long ſince projected in 


Barbadoes would be detective in many of theſe 


particulars for though it may have its uſe among 
the inhabitants, yet a place of ſo high trade, ſo 
much wealth and luxury, and ſuch diſſolute mo- 
rals, (not to mention the great | wh and ſcarcity of 


em a very iutpro- 


forming miſſionaries, and educating youth in reli- 
gion and ſobricty of manners. The ſame objeQidns 
| he againſt the neighbouring lands. - £0 


x " - 


And if we confider the accounts gi ven of their 


avarice and licentiouſneſs, their coldneſs in the pra- 

ctice of religion, and their averſion from propaga- 
ting it, (which appears in the withholding their 
ſlaves from baptitm) it is to be feared, that the 
inhabitants in the populous parts of our plantations 
on the continent are not much fitter, than thoſe. 

in the iſlands abovementioned, to influence or a- 

_ fiſt ſuch a deſign. And as to the more remote 
and lefs frequented parts, the difficulty of being 
ſupplied with neceflaries, the danger of being 'ex- 
_ "poſed tothe inroads of favages, and above all, the _ 

Want of intercourſe with other places, render taem 


improper firuations . for a ſeminary of religion and 


* ; 


%u.. 


it will not be amiſs to inſert here an obſervation, 
I remember to have ſeen in 4n abſtract of the 
Proceedings, &c. annexcd to the Dxan of Canterbu- = 
ry's ſermon, before the ſociety for the propagation 
of the goſpel in foreign parts; that the ſavage In- 
dians, who live on the continent, will not ſafter 
their children to learn Engliſh or Dusch, leſt hey 
ſhould be debauched by converiing wit 1 their Eu- 
ropean neighbours: wh ch is a melancholy, but 
ſtrong confirmation of the truth of what hath been 
EG 4 ꝓ VVA eo 
A general intercourſe and correfpondence with 
all the Engliſh colonies, both on the i{lands and the 
continent, and with other parts of Amer ca, hath 
been before laid down, as a neceflary circumſtance, 
the reaſon wuereof is very evident. But ths cir- 
cumſtance is hardly to be found. For on the con- 
tinent, where there are neither inns, nor carriages, 
nor bridges over the rivers, there is no traveiling 
bp land between diftant places. And the Ergliſn | 
_ ſettlements are reputed to extend along the ſca- 
coaſt for the ſpace of fifteen hundred mils, It is 
therefore plain, there can be no convenient com- 
munication between them, otherwiſe than by fea ; 
no advantage therefore, in this point, can be gained 


by ſettling on the continent. 


here is another conſideration, which equally re- 
gards the continent and iflands, that the general 
cCourſe of trade and correſpondence lies from all 
fthole colonies to Great Britain alone: Vihereas, 
for our preſent purpoſe, it would be neceſſary to 
pitch upon a place, if ſuch could be found, which 
maintains a conſtant intercourſe with all the other 
_ colonies, and whoſe commerce lies chiefly or alto- 
There is but,one ſpot that I can find, to whica 
this circumſtance agrees; and that is the ifles ot 
Bermuda, otherwiſe called the Summer Iſlands. 
Theſe having no rich commodity or manufacture, 
ſuch as ſugar, tobacco, or the like, wherewithat 
N „ N . ha 
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e 
to trade to England, are obliged to become car 
riers for America, as the Dutch are for Europe. 
The Bermudans are excellent ſhipwrights and 
ſailors, and have a great number of very good 
floops, which are always paſſing and repaſſing 
from all parts of America, They drive a conſtant 
trade to the iflands of Jamaica, Barbadoes, Antego, 
&c. with butter, onions, cabbages, and other 

roots and vegetables, which they have in out 4 

plwenty and perfection. They have alſo ſome ſmall} | 

manufactures of joyner's work and matting, which 
they export to the plantations on the continent, 

— Hence Bermudan ſloops are oftner ſcen in the 

5 . of America, than any other. And indeed, 

by the belt information J could get, it appears 

they are the only people of all the Britifh planta- 
tions, who hold.a general correſpondence with the 

J) IN 3 too Wt %% SN 
And, as the commerce of Bermuda renders it a 
very fic place, wherein to cre a ſeminary, fo 

likewiſe doch its firuation, it being placed between 
our plantations on the continent, and thoſe in the 

illoes, fo as cqually to reſpect both. To which 

map be added, that it lies in the way of veffels 
paſſing from America to Great Britain; all whick 
makes it plain, that the youth, to be educated in a 
ſeminary placed in the Summer Iflands, would _ 
have frequent opportunities of going thither and 

2 correſponding with their friends. It m. t indeed 

be owned, that ſome will be obliged to go a long 

wwuay to any one place, which we ſuppoſe e, 
= to, from all parts of our plantations; but if We 

” were to look out a ſpot the neareſt approaching ts 

5 ES an equal diſtance from all the reſt, f bolieve it 

Vvould be found to be Bermuda. It remains, that 

uwe ice whether it enjoys the other qualities or con- 

1 ditions laid down as well as this. 

"The Summer l{lands are fituated near the lati- 

mie of thirty-three degrees; no part of the world 

„ enjoys a purer air, or a more temperate arg | 
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or enemieg; there being but two nariow Empances, | 


e 
the great ocean which environs them, at once mo- 
derating the heat of the ſouth winds, and the ſe- 
verity of the north-weſt, Such a latitude on the 
continent might be thought too hot ; but the air 
in Bermuda is perpetually fanned and kept cool by 
ſiea-· breczes, which render the weather the moſtk 
_ healthy and delightful that could be wiſhed, being, 
las is affirmed by perſons who have long lived there} 


of one equal. tenvur almoſt throughout the whole : 


year, like the latter-end of a fine May; inſomuch 
"that it is reſorted to as the Montpelier of America. 
Nor are theſe iſles (if we may believe the ac- 
counts given of them) leſs remarkable for plenty 
than for health; there being, befides beef, mutton, 
and fowl, great abundance of fruits, and garden- 
ſtuff of all kinds in perfection: Jo this, if we add 
the great plenty nd variety of fiſh, which is every 
day taken on their coaſts, it would feem, that a 
ſeminary could no where be fupplied with better 


5 proviſions, or cheaper than here. 


About forty years ago, upon cutting down many 
tall cedars, that ſheltered their orange-trees ftiom 
the north weſt wird (which ſometimes blows, even 
there, ſo as to affect that delicate plant) great part 
of their orange plantations ſuffered but other ce- 
dars are fince grown up, and no doubt a little in- 
duſtry would again produce as great plenty of oran- 
ges, as ever was there heretoſore. ] mention this, 
_ becauſe ſome have inferred from the preſent ſcarcity 
of that fruit, for which Bermuda was once fo fa- 
mous, that there hath been a change in the fuil 
and climate for the worſe, But this, as hath been 
_ obſerved, proceeded from ar other cauſe, which is 
no in great mcaſure taken away. CBT 


Bermuda is a cluſter of ſmall iflards, which, lis 


in a very narrow compaſs, containing, in all, not 


1 


quite twenty thouſand acres. This groupe of ifles 


is (to uſe Mr. Waller's expreſſion} walled round Witn 
rocks, ; wh ich render t hem in acc 11 ble 0 P. 2 TH 8. 8 
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mat. or {as they call it) platting made of the pal. 


1 the manufactures 
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boch well guarded by forts. It would thersfore be 


imp t We 0 find Any where, 4 more lecute re- 
—_ tor tudents, 


The trade of Bermuda confifts Aal in garden- 
ſtuff and ſume poor manufactures, principally ot 
cedar and the rg leaf. Bermuda hats are 

They are made of a fort of 


mettò leaf, which is the only commodity that I can 


"os exporred from Bermuda to Great Britain 3 


and as there is no proſpect of making a fortune by 


this ſmall trade, ſo it cannot be ſuppoſed to tempt 
the fellows of the college to engace in it, to ms. 
. e of their peculiar buſincſs, 


which alight 
Moly, be the caſe elſewhere. 


Such as their trade is, ſuch is their uh che 
inhabitants being much pc orer than the othe r co- 


lonies, who do not fail to de fpiſe them upon that 
Account. 


withbal leſs vice and e: cpenfive ſolly chan their 
neigabcurs. 


0 ee innocent ſort of people, free from avarice 8 
luxury, as well as the other corrupys tions chat attend | 


Burt if they have leſs wealth, they have 


They are repreſented, as a contented, 


thoſe vices. 
Jam alſo 88 that they, are wore „ 


pn, er I on divine fer! ice, more kind and reſpect- 
ful to their paſter (when they have core) and ſhew 
much more humanity to their ſlaves, and charity 
to one another, than is obſerved ameng the Engliſh | 
in the other plantat, ons: one reaſon of this way 


be, thar eg criminals, being employed in 
of ſugar ard tobacco, were never 


tranſportcd 1 e But, whatever be the cauſe, 


the ſacts are atteſted by a Clerg yman of good cre- 
dit, who lived long among them 


Among a people of this character, and in a fru- 


ation thus circumitantiated, it would ſoem that a 
ſeminary of religion and learning might very fit! * 


be placed. T be correſpondence with other parts 
of America, the goodm:'s of the air, tho 7 


and 


and ſecurity of the place, the frugality and inro- 
cence of the inhabitants, all conſpiring to favour 
ſuch a deſign. Thus much at wn is evident, that 
young ſtudents would be there leſs liable to be cor- 
rupted in their morals; and the poverning part 
would be eaſier, and better contented with a {mall 
ſtipend, and a retired academical life, in a corner 
from whence avarice and luxury are excluded, 
than they can be ſuppoſed to be in the midſt of a 
full trade and great riches, attended with all that 
high living and parade which our planters affect, 
and which, as well as all faſhionable vices, ſhould 
be far removed from the eyes of the young Ameri- 
can miſſionarics, who are to lead a life of poverty 
and ſelt-derial among their country men. 


Alter all, it muſt be acknowledged, that though 
every thing elſe ſhould concur with our wiſhes, 
yet if a ſet of good governors and teachers be want- | 
ing, who are acquainted with the methods of edu- _ 
cation, and have the zcal and ability requiſite far 


carrying en a deſign of this nature, it would cer- 


in forming the manners of the youth, and giving 


rainly come to nothing. 


* 5 


An jaſtitution of this kind ſhould be ſet on foot 


by men of prudence, ſpirit, and zcal, as well as 
competent learning, oh 
other motives than the neceſſity of picking up a 
maintenance. For upon this view, what man of 
merit can be ſuppoſed to quit his native country, 
and take up with a poor college- ſubſiſtence in ano- 


o ſhould be Jed to ir by | 


_ conſiderable pariſhes actually void, and ſo many 


others it} ſupplied for want of fitting incumbents ? | 


Is it likety, that fellowſhips of fifty or ſixty pounds 
a year ſhould tempt abler or worthice men, than 


And except able and worthy men do firſt engage 
| in this affair, with a reſolution to exert themlelves 


Oo --: 


them a proper education, ir is evident the miſſion 
and the college will be but in a very bad way. 
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This inconvenience ſeems the moſt difficult to pro- 


vide againſt, and, if not provided againſt, it will 


be the molt likely ro obſtruct any deſign of this na-. 


for other defects, by his induſtry and zeal. 


as Bermuda. 


years conſiderably loſt ground, an 


ture. So true it js, that where ignorance or ill 
manners once take place in a ſeminary, they are 


ſure to be handed down in a ſucceſſion of illiterate 
or. worthleſs men. 


But this apprehenſion, which ſeems fo well 


grounded, that a college in any part of America 
Vould either lic unprovi ded, or be worſe provided 
than their churches are, hath no place in Bermuda; 
there being at this time ſeveral gentlemen, in all 
reſpects very well qualified, 1 
good preferments, and fair proſpects at home, who 
having ſeriouſly confidered the great benefit that 
may ariſe to the church and to mankind from ſuch _ 
an undertaking, are ready to engage in it, and to 
dedicate the remainder of their lives to the inſtruct- 
ing the youth of America, and proſecuting their 


in poſſeſſion of 


own ſtudies upon a very moderate ſubſiſtence in a 


retirement, ſo-ſweet, and ſo ſecure, and every way 
ſo well fitted for a place of education, and ſtudy, 


| Thus much the writer hereof thought himſelf 
obliged to ſay of his aſſociates: for himſelf, he 


ean only ſay, that as he values no preferment upon 
earth, ſo much as that of being employed in the 


8 


execution of this deſign; ſo he hopes to make up 


In Eqzope, the proteſtant religion hath of late Z 


America ſeems 


the likelieſt place, wherein to make up for what 


bath beenloſt in Europe, provided the proper me- 
thods are alen: ifs the Spantth 

ries in the Scuth, and the French in the North, 

are making ſuch a progreſs, as may one day fpread 

the religion of Rome, and with it the uſual hatred 


miſſiona- 


to protcitants, throughout all the ſavage nations in 


America; which would probably end in the utter 


? 


extirpation of our Colonies, on the ſafety whereof _ 


„ 


T7: 
depends ſo much of the nation's wealth, and ſo 
confiderable a branch of his majeſty's revenue. 

But if this ſcheme were purſued, it would in all 
probability have much greater influence on the 

Americans, than the utmoſt endeavours of popiſh 
emiſſaries can poſſibly have; who from the diffe- 
rence of country, language and intereſt, muſt lie 
under far greater difficulties and diſcouragements 


than thoſe, whom we ſuppoſe yearly ſent out from 5 


Bermuda to preach among their countrymen. 


It cannot indeed be denied, that the great num- 


ber of poor regulars, inured to hard living, and 
brought up in an implicit obedience to their ſu- 
periors, hath hitherto given the church of Rome, 
in regard to her miſſions, great advantage over the 
_ reformed churches. . But from what hath heen ſaid, 
it is, I think, evident, that this advantage may 
be over-ballanced by our employing American 
Nor is the honour of the crown, nation, and 


church of England unconcerned in this ſcheme ; 


| which, it is to be hoped, will remove the reproach, 


ue have fo long lain under, that we fall as far 


| ſhort of our neighbours of the Romiſh communion 

in zcal for propagating religion, as we ſurpaſs them 
in the ſoundneſs and purity of it, And at the ſame 
time, thar the doing what may be fo eaſily done, 


| takes away our reproach ; it will caſt no mall luſtre | 


on his majeſty s reign, and derive a bleſſing from 
| heaven on his adminiſtration, and thoſe who live 
under the influence thereof. F 


Nen of narrow minds haye a peculiar talent at 


| objection, being never at a loſs for ſomething to 


: ſay againſt whatſoever is not of their own propo- 
fing. And perhaps, it will be ſaid in oppoſition to 
this propoſal, that if we thought ourſclves capable 


| of gaining converts to the church, we ought to be- 
gin with infidels, papitts, and diſſenters of all de- 


nominations at home, and to make proſelytes of 
theſe before we think of foreigners ; and that there. 
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fore our ſcheme is againſt duty. And further, that 
conſidering the great oppoſition, which is found on 
the part of thoſe who differ from us at home, no 


ſucceſs can be expected among ſavages abroad, 


1 


rience. | 7 5 5 
In anſwer to this I ſay, that religion like light 


and that therctore it is againſt reaſon and expe- 


is imparted without being diminiſhed. That what- 
ever is done abroad, can be no hindrance or lett to 
the convertion of infidels or others at home. That 
thoſe who engage in this affair, imagine they will 
not be miſled, where there is no want of ſchools 
or clergy ; but that they may be of fingular fer. 
vice in countries but thinly fipplied with either, 
or altogether deprived of both : That our colonies 
being of the ſame blood, language, and religion 
with ourſelves, are in effect our countrymen, But 
that chriſtian chari:y, not being limited by thoſe. 
- regards, doth Water 26 | | 
ſerve ior an anſwer to the firit point, that our de- 
- oo Tay. d 


all mankind. And this may 


C..- . % 


To the fecond point I an{wer ; That ignorance is 


not ſo incurable as error; that you mull pull down 
as well as build, eraſe as well as imprint, in order 
to make proſc)ytes at home: Whereas, the ſavage 
Americans, if they ate in a ſtate purely natural, 
and unimproved by education, they are alfo unin- 

cumbred with all that rubbiſh of ſuperſtition and 

_ prejudice, which is the effect of a wrong one. As 
they are Je's inſtructed, they are withal leſs con- 
ceited, and more tcachable. And not being vio- 
lently attached to any falſe ſyſtem of their own, 
are ſo much the fitter to receive that which is true. 

Hence it is evident, that ſucceſs ahroad ought not 

do be meaſured by that which we obſerve at home, 
and that the inference, which was made from the 
difficulty of the one to the impoſſibility of the o- 

ther; is altogether groundlefſ s 


It hath more the appearance of reaſon to object | 
e objected by ſome) that this 
N theme 


ſcheme hath been already tried to no purpoſe, ſe- 
veral Indians having returned to their ſavage mau- 
ners after 2 had been taught to write and read, 


and inſtructed in the Chriſtian religion; a clear proof 
| that their natural ſtupidity is not to be overcome 
—=—_ A MT eu 
In anſwer to this, I fay, that the ſcheme now pro- 
poied hath never been tried, foraſmuch as a tho- 
rough education in ws e pry morality, in divine _ 
and humane learning, doth not appear to have been 
ever given to any ſavage American: that much is 
to be hoped from a man ripe in years, and well 
grounded in religion and uſeful knowledge, While 
little or __— can be expected from a youth but 
 Jlightly inftructed in he "aaa of either: that 
from the miſcarriage or groſs ſtupidity of ſome, a 
general incapacity of all Americans cannot be fairly 
inferred : that they ſhew as much natural ſenſe as 
other uncultivated nations: that the empires of 
Mexico and Peru were evident proofs of their ca- 
| Pacity, in which there appeared a reach of politic, ) 
and a degree of art and politeneſs, which no Euro- 
pean people were ever known to have arrived at 
without the uſe of letters or of iron, and which fome 
perhaps have fallen ſhort of with both thole advan- 
et 0 what hath been ſaid, it may not be impra- 
per to add, that young Americans, educated in an 
iſlland at ſomediſtance from their own country, will 
more cafily be kept under diſcipline till they have 
attained a compleat education, than on the conti- _ 
nent; Where they might find opportunities of run- 
ning away to their countrymen, and returning to 
their brutal cuſtoms, before they were thoroughly 
imbued with good principles and habits 
It muſt nevertheleſs be acknowledged a difficult 
attempt, to plant religion among the Americans, 
ſio long as they continue their wild and roving life. 
He . obliged to hunt for his daily food, will 
have little curioſity or leiſure to receive inſtruction. 
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And that this view of propagating the goſpel and 
civil like among the ſavage nations of America, was a 
Frincipal motive which induced the crown to fend 
the firit Engliſh colonies thither, doth appear from 
the charter granted by King James I. to the adven- 
teurers in Virginia. See Prrchas's pilgrims, part 4. 
5. 9. c. 1. And it is now but juſt (what might 
then ſeem charitable) that theſe poor creatures 


. 


it would ſeem therefore the right way, to intro- 


ucce religion and civil life at the ſame time into 


Thar part of the world: cither attempt will aſſiſt and 
promote the other. Thoſe therefore of the young ſa- 
vages, who upon trial are found le ſs likely to improve 
by ucad2mical ſtudies, may be taught agriculture, 


or the moſt neceſſary trades. And when husband 


men, weavers, carpenters, and the like, have planted 
thoſe uſeful arts among their ſavage country-men, 
and taught them to live in ſettled habitations, to 
canton out their land and till it, to provide vegeta- 
ble food of all Kinds, to preſerve flocks and herds of 
cattle, ro make convenient houſes, and to cloath 
themielves decently : This will aſſiſt the ſpread- 
ing of the goſpel among them; this will diſpoſe 
them to ſocial vertues, and enable them to fee and 
to feel the advantages of a religious and civil edu. 


ſhould receive ſome advantage with reſpect to their 


| ſpiritual intereſts, from thoſe who have ſo much 
improved their temporal by ſettling among them. 
- 1508 In mott true, notwithſtanding our preſent 5 
 corruptions, "that there arp ts be ſound in dd .. 

| try under 4 the ſun men of better inclinations, or : 
gregter abilitics for doing good than in England. 
But it is as true, that ſucceſs, in many caſes, de- 
pendeth not upon zeal, induſtry, wealth, learning, 

or the like faculties, ſo much as on the method, 

wherein theſe are applied. We often ſee a ſmall 


proportion of Jabour and expence in one way, bri og. 


that about, which in others a much greater ſhare 
of both could never eftect. It hath been my en- 


IE, . dea vour 


F 
deavour to diſcover this way or method in the pre- 
ſent caſe, What hath been done, I ſubmit to the 

judgmert of all good and reaſonable men; who, 

1 am perſuaded, will never reject or diſcourage a 
propoſal ot this nature on the ſcore of flight obje- 
 Rions, ſurmiſes, or difficultics, and thereby render 

| themſelves chargeable with the having prevented 
thoſe good effects, which might otherwiſe have 


JJ // To Ln 
Peor it is, after all, poſſible, that unforeſeen dif- 
ficulties may ariſe in the proſecution of this de- 
ſign, many things may retard, and many things may 
threaten to obſtruct it; but there is hardly any en- 
ter prise or ſcheme whatſoever for the n 
in which difficulties are not often ſhewing them 
ſelves, and as often overcome by the bleſſing of 
God, upon the prudence and reſolution of the un- 

_ dertakers : though, tor ought that appears, the pre- 
ſent ſcheme is as likely to Nee and attended  _ 
with as few difficulties, as any of this kind can poſ- _ 
Peoͤoöor to any man, who cenſiders the divine power 
pk religion, the innate force of reaſon and virtue, 
and the mighty effects often wrought by the conſtant 
regular operation even of a weak and ſmall cauſe; 
it will ſeem natural and reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
rivulets perpetually ifluing forth from a fountain, 
or reſervoir, of learning and religion, and itreaming 
through all parts of America, muſt in due time 4 
have a great effect, in purging away the ill mann 
ners and irreligion of our colonies, as well as the 
blindneſs and barbarity of the nations round them: 
Eſpecially, if the reſervoir be in a clean and pri- 
vate place, where its waters, out of the way of 
any bing that may corrupt them, remain clear and 
pure; otherwiſe they are more likely to pollute 
than purify the places through which they flow. 
I be greatneſs of a benefaction is rather in pro- 
portion to the number and want of the receivers, _ 
than to the liberality of the giver. A wiſe and 
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good man would therefore be frugal in the manage- 


ment of his charity; that is, contrive it ſo as that 


it might extend to the greateſt wants of the great- 


eſt number of his fellow-creatures. Now the 
oreateſt wants are ſpiritual wants, and by all ac- 
counts theſe are no where greater than in our 
weſtern plantations, in many parts whereof divine 
ſervice is never performed for want of cler 


gy-men ; 
in others, aiter ſuch a manner and by ſuch hands as 


ſcandalize even the worſt of their own pariſhioners : 
where many Engliſh, inſtead of gaining converts, 


arc themſelves degenerated into Heathen, being 


members ot no church, without morals, without 
faith, without baptiſm. There can be therefore, 
in no part of the Chriſtian world, a greater want 
of ſpiritual things than in our plantation. —&« 


And, on the other hand, no part of the Gentile 


world are fo inhumane and barbarous as the ſavage _ 
Americans, whoſe chief employment and delight 
_ conſiſting in cruelty and revenge, their lives mm. 
of all others be moſt oppoſite as well to the light 
ot nature, as to the ſpirit of the Goſpel, Now to 
_ reclaim theſe pour wretches, to prevent the many 
torments and cruel deaths which they daily inflict _ 
on eachother, to contribute in any ſort to put a 
top to the numberleſs horrid crimes which they 
commit without remorſe, and inſtead thereof to 
introduce the practice of vertue and piety, muſt 
ſurely be a work in the higheſt degree becoming 
___ every ſinc ere and charitable Chriſtian.  _ 
"Thoſe, who wiſh well to religion and mankind, 
weill need noother motive to forward an undertaking 
calculated jor the ſervice of both: I ſhall, never- 
theleſs, beg leave to obſerve, that whoever would 
ba glad to cover a multitude of fins by an extenfive 
and well judged charity, or whoever, from an ex- 
cellent and godlike remper of mind, ſeeks oppor- 
tunities of doing good in his generation, will be 


pleaſed to meet with a ſcheme that ſo peculiarly | 


| puts it in his power, with {mall trouble or ex, 


Pence, 


grate to humane nature. 
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F a 
panes, to procure a great and laſting benefit to the 
Ten pounds a year, would (if I miſtake not) be 

ſufficient to defray the expence of a young Ame- 
rican in the college of Bermuda, as to dyct, lodg- 


© uno oghytr — — — ä 
. 


ing, clothes, books, and education: And if fo, = 


the intereſt of two hundred pounds may be a per- 


: petual fund for maintaining one miſſionary at the Fes 


college for ever; and in this ſucceſſion, many, it is 
to be hoped, may become powerful inſtruments for 


converting to Chriſtianity and civil life whole na- ; 


tions, who now fit in darkneſs and the ſhadow of 
death, and whoſe cruel brutal manners are a dif- 


A benefaction of this kind ſeems to enlarges 
the very being of a man, extending it to diſtant 


places and to future times; | inaſmuch as unſeen 
_ countries, and after ages, may feel the effects of 
bis bounty, while he himſelf reaps the reward in 


* the bleſſed ſociety of all thoſe, who, Having tur- i 
ned many to righteouſneſs, ſitwe as the ſtars for 


5 5 ever amd ever. e 
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Dune the foregoing propoſal weas firſt made pub- = 


D lick, His Majtsry hath been graciouſly plea- | 
ſea to grant a charter for erecting a college by the 
msaamèe o Ft. Pavur's college in Bermuda, for the 


ties abovementioned. Which college is to contain a 

Preſident and nine fellows. The rſt preſident ap- 
— pointed by charter is George Berkeley, D. D. ond 

Dean Derry. The three fellows named in the 


E charter, arc William Thompſon, Jonathan Rogers, 


| and James King, Maſters of Aris and Fellows of 


Trinity college ear Dublin. T he nomination f 


TOES 


Jerring degress in all; 


(xy. 


prof dent is reſerved 70 the Crown. 7 2 cletrion of. 
felloxes? is veſted in the preſident and the majority of 
the fellows; as is likewiſe the government of the 


ſociety. The Lord Biſnop of London for the time 
being is appointed viſitor : and ſuch of His 


Manjesry'sprict pal Sccreraries of Stare for the time 


being as hath America in his province, is appointed 
chancellor of the ſaid college. The preſident and fet- 
boxes have the horte. of makin: g ſtarutes io be appro- 


ood ly the viſitor : 1705 have alſo the power of con- 
nuonlties, They are obliged to 
mainran "and edncnte India » ſcholars at the rate of 


ten founds per Annum for each. T hey are obliged 
: ID tranſieit annual accounts of the ftate of the college, 

amber of ſtudents, Heir progreſs, &c. to the chan- 
cellor and vifitor. The aforeſad preſident aud ſel- 


lows are licenſed to hold their preferments in theſe 


kingdoms till one year aud a half be expired afrer 
heir arrival in Bermuda. This ſociety is incor- 


forated with the uſnal clauſes, hath power to re- 


 eeive bneſattions, purchaſe lands, keep a Common 
Hs ſeal, Ec. Laſtly, all in office under His Manjzsry, 
are required to be aiding and aff: * 10 the Fro: : 

ref110n aud Preſer bab ion Theregf.. 


0 ehis colloge 1s propoſed to be built Tp” Bey | 


| by charitable contributions and ſubſeriptions, all 
Fon oe rell 1% ſfeſed per ſous, auhether of the laity or the 
clergy, are diſired to afſiſt, as opportunity jaall offer, 
in forwarding aud collecting rhe ſame without loſß 
time; to the end that the Preſident and Fellows 
maybe able to ſet cut for Bermuda in next ſpring, © 
_ ephichis propoſe 4, in caſe proviſion can be made by - 
that timiè of ſixty ound per Annum for each : And 
it is hoped that i ju charity and zeal of ſincere Chri . 


ſtians ell not ſuffer a dojign of this nature to be 


diſuppointed for graut of neceſſary proviſion. The 
contributions and ſubſeriprions aforeſnid, may be de- 
: 33 foſi ted i 7+ the D714 & al * od the gens biregfter 5 

named. 


Johr 


| Sir 8 
Sir Thomas : 


John . 
Pupvd. Martin 


Francis 
| Reid Dr. 
Sir Daniel 


Thomas 
Red. r. 


Edward = 
E Ben. & neu 


Archibald : 
Nerd. Dr 2 
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Rexd, Dr. 


B Red. Dr. | Marſhal, rector of Foſter- lane, and 


| nerd. Dr. 5 Mayo, Treaſurer to the Society 5 
Ds promoting Chriſtian Knowledge, 
VVV at St. Thomas's meien 
Nen. Dr. MoS, Dean of Ely, and preacherat e 
Revd. Dr. Pelling, rector of gt. Ann's Soho, a 
wn r of Windſor. 
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Arbuthnot M. D. in Corke-ftreet. 
Benſon, arch deacon of Berks, and 
prebendary of Durham, in Albe- 

_marle-ſtreet. 1 85 
child Eſq; Banker in Fleet- ſreet, 


and Alderman of the city of Lon- 5 
_ 


 Coblen, chaplain to che L. r * 5 


London, at Fulham. 
Cotterel Bart. in Dorer. ſtrect. 
Croſſe Kt. in Weſtminlter. 
Dolins Kr. at Hackney. 


Green Eſq; in Weſtminſter. 5 
Hargrave, chaplain to his Grace the 


Duke of Newcaſtle, and Preben. 
dary of Weſtminſter, 


| Harley Eſq; auditor of the Impreſts 


in Lincoln's- Inn: e 
Hoarc Eſquires, Bankers | in Fleet- 5 


ftreet. 


Hutcheſon Eſq; in James. Qreet, near | 


Golden ſquare. 


5 King, maſter of the ende houſe, 7 
and firſt chaplain to the Lord 


Chancellor. 


Lilie, rector of Wane” fa chavluin 5 


to bis Grace che A. B, of Canter- : 
- Bury. 


| Lupton, probendary of Durham and | 


reacher at Lincelus Inn. 


prebendary of Windſor. _ 
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Revd. Dr. pn beer of St, Martin's 10 ti 
ields 
| Hom. Auguſtus Schutz Eſq; Maſter of the Ward- 
robe to his Royal Highneſs. 
5 Revd. Dr. | Sherlock, Dean of . and 
Maſter of the Tem 
Sit William Wentworth Bart. in kate e, 
„ York. 


The money received by theſe Gentlemen i is 70. he 
Fo laid out in pure haling lands or perpetual anniitzes 
for endowment of the College aforeſaid, and in Build, 

ins and providing 554% ths wad the 8 * order 5 
Or PIO the lation of 


His Grace William Lord Arch Bb of : 
Canterbury. — 
The Right Honourable Poker Lord King, 
by. High Chancellor of Great Britain. 
i BY Grace Thomas Duke of Newcaſtle, Prin- | 
eipal Seer star) of State for che Planta- | 
tions in America, &. _ . 


re Right Reverend Edmund Su Biſhop , 


1 of London. | MY RR 
3 BY have Ben flea 22 6 acce eþr 157 d. 1 Tri: 
5 Ke or ſes ſo uſe 11 a ai. ® 


1 N. B. Ti 9 fuch time as the ious 5 5 

ſceriptious ae zo a ſum ſuffierent for prouidis 

five perſons with the above-mentioned Kr pa ee 85 
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